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Christian Fruits from Sound 
Roots 


THE same considerations which would return religion to pivotal 

centrality in thought should restore it to regnant centrality in 
all of life. Here, our forefathers were wiser than their children. 
{Our world cries pitiably for the fruits of Christian Faith, especially 
in today’s youth who must drive a way through tomorrow's hazards 
and uncertainties—‘‘firmer and stronger character, higher integrity, 
larger spiritual vision, unimpeachable and unshakable fidelity, what 
one of our foremost American statesmen keeps pleading for, ‘a 
righteous and dynamic faith.’’’ The desired fruits can be had; but 
only from roots capable of producing them. {What is required— 
what alone might prove adequate—is revolution, conversion, an 
about-face, in both the assumptions and the goals of our living; and, 
likewise, of the training of our youth. Not the curriculum only, 
but every aspect of the philosophy and structure and spirit of edu- 
cation, cries for radical remaking —HENRY P. VAN DUSEN, in 
God in Education. Just published by Chas. Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 
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Letters to the Editors 


On the Qualifications of a Good Elder 





‘“‘If He Had to Stand and Testify”’ 


123 Contemplation Ave., 
Ecumenical City, U. S. A. 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

One morning at breakfast some weeks 
ago, my husband mentioned something a 
fellow-churchmember had told him several 
days before. A few minutes later he said, 
“You know, I bet (not the best word to 
use I'll admit) he'll be one of our next 
elders.” After meditating a bit my reply 
was, “I think perhaps you're right.” 

That conversation started a train of 
thought in my mind about the qualifica- 
tions of elders. In the case of this par- 
ticular man, I have never had an oppor- 
tunity to hear him express himself on any 
matter of spiritual import. He is, of 
course, active in certain aspects of church 
life; is pleasant, likeable and good-look- 
ing, and he has a good, sincere and sweet 
wife. In fact, I am more sure about her 
qualifications to be a good elder’s wife 
than I am about his qualifications to be a 
good elder. 

Do you suppose some elders actually get 
elected because of their wives’ qualifica- 
tions rather than because of their own? 

In our political world we consider it es- 
sential to know how the candidates stand 
on various issues of the day, but I have 


become increasingly conscious that we 


ordinary laymen know very little about 
what our elders or prospective elders 
really believe, or what they think about 
issues confronting the church either lo- 
cally, denominationally or ecumenically. 
Perhaps they are deeply spiritual, but, if 
so, we too seldom know it. 

I hope I am not being unfair when I 
say that I have wondered sometimes what 
would happen if each elder and each can- 
didate for elder had to stand before the 
congregation and give a simple testimony, 
e. g., on what “believing in Jesus” or “be- 
ing saved” or “being born again” really 
meant to him. It should not be too hard 
for them, but I wonder how many would 
be willing to witness or would be able to 
give an answer that a child or an unbe- 
liever might understand. 

There are other thoughts about elders 
in my mind, but my letter is long enough 
now. 

Wonderingly yours, 

HOPEFUL PERPLEXED PILGRIM. 


@EDITORS’ NOTE—This letter promises 
to be one of a succession from a layman 
who prefers not to be identified, Introduc- 
tory to this is a note which says: 

“During the years I have been a silent 
reader of your paper, I have often felt a 
kinship with your aims and purposes and 
have shared your concern for the well- 
being of the church and your desire that 





AS A SUBSCRIBER 


4 


YOU ARE ENTITLED TO ONE (1) OF 


DR. THOMPSON’S 


Portfolios 


on the 


TEN COMMANDMENTS 


at $1.00 


Use the form below 


Detach 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK ¢ 


and Mail 


1 N. 6th St. © Richmond 19, Va. 


Please send me my Portfolio of Dr. Thompson’s reprinted discussions* on 


the Ten Commandnients. 


Name (print) 


Address .. 


City, Zome, State . oo. ccc ccccsvccees 


I enclose $1.00. 


*Reprinted from the Sunday school discussions as they appeared here in 


1946. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 19, Virginia. 


Telephone 2-9492. 


10c a copy, $4.00 a year. 





it take its rightful place in the world, 


“My desire has always been to be a doer 
rather than a speaker or writer, and it has 
been hard to accept the fact that, for the 
present at least, the main entrance of my 
house must be on Contemplation Ave, in. 


stead of on Action St. I realize, of course, 
that writing a letter like this—or any 
writing or speaking—is action too, but it 
is not the kind I had in mind. However, 
a combination of circumstances has con. 
vinced me that it is the next step in my 
pilgrimage, so I am no longer ‘kicking 
against the pricks.’ ” 


More on the Smith Family 


TO THE OUTLOOK: 

. Since reading your tribute (March 
12) to Dr. Henry Louis Smith, whom 1 
knew over a period of more than fifty 
years, I recalled several incidents. 

When Dr, Chas. D. McIver, president of 
the Normal Institute at Greensboro, now 
in the Greater University of North Caro- 
lina, was speaking at teachers’ institutes 
over that state and endeavoring to wake 
up the people as to the importance of a 
more educated citizenship, he was accus- 
tomed to cite the Smith family at Greens- 
boro as being a greater asset to Greens- 
boro than any of its commercial estab- 


lishments. He said that Dr. and Mrs 
Smith of the First Presbyterian Church 
had made a greater contribution to the 
real 


greatness of Greensboro than any 
others in his knowledge. 

I recalled this one day as I passed a 
Negro man on a sidewalk in Columbia, 
S. C., who was looking through an iron 
fence and reading the inscription on the 
tombstone of Dr. Samuel C. Smith, the 
eldest son, an outstanding pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Columbia. As 
I stopped to speak to him, he said, “That 
must have been a good man.” I told him 
that a great teacher used to say he was 
greater than any of the buildings in 
Greensboro where he was raised. 

I cannot think of Dr. Henry Louis Smith 
without thinking of the fact that he de- 
clined the editorship of a great newspaper 
a good many years ago because he did not 
want his name at the masthead of a news- 
paper that, in the matter of advertising 
liquor, might be tempted above that which 
there was some intimation it would not 
be able to bear. In my opinion, those 
who were responsible for betraying our 
nation into the hands of the liquor traffic 
are primarily responsible for the moral 
disintegration we deplore and for the mire 
with which we are besmirched. 

G. L. KERR. 

Clover, S. C. 





Davis and Elkins College 


Elkins, West Virginia 


A four-year college for men and 
women. 

Member of and accredited by North 
Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Emphasizes Christian 
and thorough scholarship. 

Personal interest in the individual 
student. 

Beautiful campus; bracing cli- 
mate; modern buildings; excellent 
equipment. 

A splendidly trained faculty of 
Christian men and women. 


Character 











A good place for an investment. 
R. B. PURDUM, President. 
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Compulsory Study of 
Hebrew Is Upheld 
By Ad Interim Group 


Continuation of Present Rule 
Is Considered As Desirable 


An ad interim committee appointed by 
the 1950 General Assembly will recom- 
mend to the 1951 Assembly in Orlando, 
Fla., that the study of Hebrew shall con- 
tinue to be required of candidates for 
the ministry. 

This is the conciusion which the com- 
mittee of five ministers has reached. 
The committee says it faced the problem 
brought about by the increase in the 
areas in which a minister must be 
trained in these days and the question 
of the relative importance of various 
kinds of training which he needs; it also 
considered ‘“‘the fact that many minis- 
ters, after having completed the require- 
ments in the study of the language, 
nevertheless have little or no ability to 
use the language in their actual minis- 
try.” 


Questionnaire Is Sent 


A questionnaire was submitted to the 
ministers of the church with the follow- 
ing replies: 


1. Do you agree with the historical 
emphasis in our church that the prep- 
aration for the interpretation and proc- 
lamation of the Scriptures is basic in the 
education for the ministry? 1,691 out 
of 1,712 replying said Yes. 

2. Should the teaching of the original 
languages of Scripture be required as a 
means of reaching this end? Yes, 1,- 
066; No, 416; Require Greek only, 358. 

3. Do you consider the benefits de- 
tived from your course in Hebrew 
— the time spent? Yes, 782; No. 

4. Does your present knowledge of 
Hebrew help you in using the critical 
commentaries or other aids? Yes, 1,- 
074; No, 478. 


The committee also queried 108 theo- 
logical schools on this subject and re- 
ceived 98 replies. Of these, 24 continue 
to require some study of Hebrew and of 
these 24, 16 are of the Presbyterian and 
Reformed tradition. On this basis, the 
committee asks, 
and Reformed churches also relax the 
Standards and give up the compulsory 
study of Hebrew then where. . . shall 
the church universal turn for its 
Scholars and teachers of Hebrew?” 

It is recommended that “the Theo- 
logical Section of the Presbyterian Edu- 
cational Association be requested to 


“If the Presbyterian | 


Recommend Snedecor Dissolusion 


Asked by the 1950 General Assembly 
to study the advisability of continuing 
Snedecor Memorial Synod as a separate 
synod for Negroes, the Board of Church 
Extension will recommend to the 1951 
Assembly that Snedecor be dissolved. 
Under the proposed plan, the Negro 
presbyteries, somewhat re-grouped, will 
remain and religious education and wo- 
men’s work will be promoted through- 
out what is to be called ‘‘Snedecor 
Region.” 

The Board says this represents its 
best thought on the question but ex- 
presses its desire to follow any intruc- 
tion the Assembly may give. 

The plan is to become effective as 
soon as approved by the synods involved. 

It is recommended that Georgia- 
Carolina Presbytery shall be in Synod 
of Georgia, Central Alabama in Ala- 
bama, Louisiana-Mississippi in Louisi- 
ana. 





seek ways by which the teaching and 
learning of Hebrew can better prepare 
our theological students to interpret 
and proclaim the Word of God.” 

Members of the committee were: 
Chas. E. S. Kraemer, chairman; Bernard 
Boyd, Marshall C. Dendy, David L. Stitt 
and Julian Lake. 


A lectureship at Stillman College to 
offer new opportunities for fellowship 
and spiritual refreshment for Negro 
ministers is proposed by the Board. 

In other actions the Board: 

—employed of Fred Ohl, layman on 
the staff of the First church, Baton 
Rouge, La., as joint field representative 
of the division of Radio; 

—authorized purchase of 16 mm. mo- 
tion picture equipment in order to make 
films for television; 

—asked the church papers and the 
Presbyterian Survey to publish informa- 
tion about bills before Congress which 
seek to restrict liquor advertising; 

—faced more than 100 requests for 
building aid, totaling $400,000, with 
available funds amounting to $160,000; 

—studied further the problem of 
home mission salaries (OUTLOOK, Mar. 
12), finding 242 full-time ministers with 
salaries under $3,000. 


OVERTURES 


Overtures already reported as en 
route to the Orlando General Assembly 
include those on the following subjects: 

Examination of Ministerial Candidates 
—Proposed: an Assembly’s board to ex- 
amine candidates for ordination in re- 








INAUGURATION—At the recent inauguration of Andrew Edington as president of 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville, Texas, those shown above (left to right) made up 
the presidential party: Henry W. Quinius, San Antonio pastor and board member; 
R. Matthew Lynn (partly hidden), Synod’s moderator and Midland pastor; W. P. 
Dickey, board member; President-emeritus J. J. Delaney; Major W. G. Martin, 
dean-emeritus; B. O. Wood, San Angelo pastor and president of the board; Presi- 
dent Edington; D. H. Edington, the president’s brother, New Orleans pastor; W. M. 
Logan, Kerrville pastor and board member; and Cadet Major Sam Lanham, bat- 
talion commander of the cadet corps. 








gard to their training and knowledge. 
(Requested by: East Alabama Presby- 
tery.) 

Atlanta Building—Proposed: A Pres- 
byterian Center in Atlanta to house a!]l 
executive offices and agencies of the As- 
sembly. (E. Alabama.) 

Chaplains—Proposed: A new policy 
on the relationship of the church’s chap- 
lains to the armed forces ‘‘because the 
present policy is inadequate to preserve 
the minister’s sense of call and appears 
to be inconsistent with Presbyterian 
policy and practice. (Roanoke Pres- 
bytery.) 

Student Workers——Proposed: A study 
of the status and proper title of student 
pastors, ministers to students, ete. 
(Mobile Presbytery.) 

Secretaries and Assembly Committees 

Proposed: That all Board and depart- 
ment secretaries, after reporting to As- 
sembly standing committees, ‘‘withdraw 
so as to 


give the standing committees 
alone the opportunity of 
cussions and votes 
tions for the 
Presbytery. ) 
College Speakers—Proposed: Caution 
to institutional heads that only ‘‘sound’’ 
speakers be secured for commencements, 
lecture courses and other official occa- 
sions. (Appalachia Synod, 64-19.) 
Japan University—Synod of Virginia, 
favoring, Montgomery Presbytery, op- 
posing Presbyterian, US, support and 
affiliation of the ICU. 
Button—Proposed: A suitable label 


having dis- 
recommenda 


(Lexington 


upon 
Assembly. 





or button to be presented an honorably 
retired minister. (Louisiana Presby- 
tery.) 

Montreat Conference—Proposed: As- 
sembly’s restraint upon the Mountain 
Retreat Association in the holding of 
more church-wide conferences for young 
people at Montreat. (Paris Presbytery.) 

Assembly Meeting—Proposed: Shift 
of meeting date by the Assembly in view 
of conflict with young people’s confer- 
ences. (Synod of Tenn., Presbyteries of 
Memphis, Mangum, Upper Missouri, Co- 
lumbia. ) 





CANDIDATE SECRETARY—Eugene L. 

Daniel is the new candidate secretary for 

the Board of World Missions (OUT- 
LOOK, Apr. 16). 


Prayer That Means Something 


By HOWARD THURMAN* 


E WAS A MAN of medium 

height, with a relaxed face and 

quiet eyes, dapper in appear- 
ance in a saintly manner. For more 
than twenty-five years he was a pro- 
fessor of New Testament at the Grad- 
uate School of Theology at Oberlin 
College. His name: Edward In- 
crease Bosworth. [ met him one day 
in the town haberdashery while he 
was in the act of selecting a necktie. 
The clerk informed me that it was a 
very painstaking task always when 
some article of wearing apparel was 
being chosen. I stopped by the 
counter for a word of greeting. ‘“‘I 
am trying to select a necktie,” said 
he. “I believe that a man is under 
moral obligation to give to people 
who look at him, as completely satis- 
fying an experience as possible. The 
clothes a man wears are also a part 
of the sacrament of living.’”’ Another 
time, I was working in a student con- 
ference in Wisconsin, when I had a 
long conversation on prayer with a 
man who had spent some twenty 
years as a Y. M. C. A. secretary in 
China. Without my knowing quite 
how it happened, the conversation 
turned to Dr. Bosworth. My friend 





*Minister, The church for the Fel- 
lowship of All Peoples, San Francisco. 


said, ‘‘When my daughter was in her 
early teens, she was having a very 
tempestuous time with her emotions. 
My wife and [I were completely 
stumped. We were living in China 
and felt helpless to do the things 
which she needed. Then [ thought 
of Dr. Bosworth and decided to write 
him a letter asking him if he would 
include our daughter in his list of 
persons for whom he prayed each day. 
I received an immediate reply in 
which Dr. Bosworth expressed his 
concern. He said that it was impossi- 
ble for him to include our daughter 
in his list, because his list was full. 
Then there followed a most amazing 
comment. As nearly as [ can remem- 
ber it, it was this: ‘I do not think 
that I should have more people on 
my list than I can attend to thought- 
fully and prayerfully in the period 
of my day that is specifically set aside 
for that purpose. A man must mean 
business with all of the powers of 
his mind and spirit when he lifts 
another prayer to God. 
When there is a vacancy on my list, 
I will include Mary.”’ 


person in 


—From DEEP IS THE HUNGER. 
Published by Harper & Bros., New 
York. Copyrighted. Used by permis- 
sion. 


Synod: Two Presbyteries—Proposed: 
Instead of three or more presbyteries, a 
synod shall consist of two or more pres- 
byteries. (Presbyteries of Memphis, Co- 
lumbia, Nashville, Synod of Tenn.) 


THE INQUIRING REPORTER 
ASKS ABOUT: 


Union Proposed for 


U.S. & A. R. P. 


G. T. GILLESPIE, President, Bel- 
haven College, Jackson, Miss. (U. S.)— 
In view of the substantial unity in doc- 
trine and polity and the cordial ana 
friendly relations between the _ two 
churches, I feel that the proposed union 
is both logical and desirable. 

P. F. HENDERSON, Elder, Aiken, §. 
Cc. (U. S.)—I’m for it. Only argument 
against it, known to me, is that the 
ARPs won’t vote for it, because, for- 
sooth, they would be ‘‘swallowed up.” 
Specious! To the contrary, we would 
receive them with great honor and work 
with them in a Christian spirit of 
brotherly love. 

F. W. BRADLEY, Dean, University of 
S. C., Columbia (A. R. P.)—I am basi- 
cally in favor of union. I believe that 
we should not seek material benefit or 
profit in such a union but I believe that 
business matters should carefully be ex- 
amined in order that all parties con- 
cerned should be satisfied with the 
union. Our purpose in union, however, 
should be to develop spiritual strength. 

JAMES ROSS McCAIN, President, 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. (U. 
S.)—The Presbyterian Church, U. S., 
will gain perhaps $10,000,000 in prop- 
erty and 30,000 members who are “the 
salt of the earth.”” The A. R. P. Church 
will have Erskine College well provided 
and will be thoroughly at home. 

JAMES D. GRIST, Sr., as quoted in 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian— 
It is noted that we are being offered a 
gift or token or bribe of $50,000 to join 
(the Southern Presbyterian Church). 
If we need $50,000 for church purposes 
I believe we can raise it among our own 
people. Some of our people left the 
Presbyterians years ago when the ma- 
jority of the congregations introduced 
Watts’ hymns. I have always admired 
the early Seceders who were intent on 
sticking to the Psalms of their fathers. 
I am an A. R. P. because my father was, 
and my grandfather was. Being an A. 
R. P. or Baptist or Catholic or what you 
will does not take one to the place 
known as heaven; but attendance and 
loyalty and faith in one’s denomination 
will help to guide one there. I trust the 
scheme to join the Presbyterians will be 
defeated in the General Synod. If our 
Presbyterian brethren want to join the 
A. R. P.s, well and good; but never the 
Seceders backslide and join the Presby- 
terians. Our denomination is small in 
numbers; but there are a lot of mighty 
fine men and women in the number. 
Let’s stay put! Let’s remain as we are! 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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THE PLAN OF UNION 





Presbyterians, U. S., and Associate Reformed 


I. Preamble 

Believing in the essential oneness of 
the Church of Christ; remembering the 
historic lines that bind us to revered 
ancestors who witnessed valiantly for 
the truth as it is in Jesus and through 
whom has come to us a common heri- 
tage of Christian faith and doctrine; 
recognizing that the differences that 
separated the Church in Scotland in the 
18th century no longer exist and that 
we adhere equally to the Reformed doc- 
trine, Presbyterian polity, forms of wor- 
ship, evangelism, and the world-wide 
mission of the church;observing the 
unity and friendship of our congrega- 
tions that have existed through the 
years, occupying the same geographical 
area and being mutually helpful; de- 
siring to prove faithful in the custodian- 
ship of this inheritance, and, aiming 
only for the glory of God in the higher 
advancement and wider extension of his 
Kingdom on earth; believing also that a 
union of these bodies would mean the 
increase of missionary endeavor in home 
and foreign fields, and would encourage 
the united Church to greater mission- 
ary effort; knowing that our work for 
the cause of Christ can be more 
efficiently and effectively accomplished 
unitedly than separately; desiring to 
obey the will of Christ, our King and 
Head, to strive towards unity as a wit- 
ness of our oneness in him before an 
unbelieving world: we, the members of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States and of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church, through our ac- 
credited representatives do find a com- 
mon standing ground in the following 
statement; and upon the basis of these 
fundamental truths we recommend that 
our ecclesiastical bodies arrange for 
organic union. 


II. Creedal Statement 


1. The doctrinal standards held in 
common by these two churches; namely, 
the Westminster Confession of Faith, as 
tevised by the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, the Larger Catechism 
and the Shorter Catechism, shall be the 
doctrinal standards of the united church. 

2. These standards are to be inter- 
preted in their natural and obvious 
meaning, and no one shall be ordained 
to teach or preach in the united church 
who cannot give an unqualified assent 
fo the doctrinal system contained in 
these standards. 

3. The Book of Church Order of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United 
States shall be the basis of government, 
Worship and discipline, in the united 
church. 

4. In the ordinance of praise it is 
agreed that while the Psalms of the 
Bible are accredited for permanent use, 


APRIL 30, 1951 


As Approved by Committees Repre- 
senting the Two Churches, This 
Proposal Will Be Submitted 
to the 1951 General 
Assembly 


other forms of hymns true to the spirit 
and teaching of Scripture are properly 
employed. f&ach congregation fn the 
united body shall be allowed the same 
liberty which it now enjoys in the 
matter of congregational singing. It is 
hoped that in the next Manual of Praise 
issued by the united church a consider- 
able number of Psalms may be included. 


Ill. Constitution and Agencies 


1. The supreme judicatory of the 
united church shall be the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States. Its synods and pres- 
byteries will include all congregations 
of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church according to their geographical 
locations. It is fully understood that 
no self-supporting local church belong- 
ing to either denomination will be dis- 
continued or merged with another local 
congregation without its consent. 

2. It is understood that the Presby- 
terian Board of World Missions will as- 
sume the responsibilities of the Foreign 
Mission program of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church and acquire 
the permanent funds of the latter. It 
is agreed that three members from the 
Associate Reformed Presbyterian Synod 
be invited by the Board of World Mis- 
sions to sit in a consultative capacity 
for a period not to exceed two years. 

2. The Board of Church Extension of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States shall receive any permanent 
funds of the A. R. P. Church designated 
for Home Missions and shall assume 
current obligations of the A. R. P. Synod 
for this purpose. It is agreed that 
three consultative members of the 
A. R. P. Church sit with the Board of 
Church Extension for a period not ex- 
ceeding two years. 

4. It is understood that the Woman’s 
Synodical Union of the A. R. P. Church 
shall maintain the oversight of all the 
work which it now supports until the 
Board of Woman’s Work for the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
may be able to assume these obliga- 
tions and until the merger of the wo- 
man’s work of both denominations be 
consummated in a manner satisfactory 
to both groups. 

5. The Young People’s Work of the 
A. R. P. Church shall be taken under 
the care of the Board of Education of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States and carried on under the auspices 
of the latter as an integrated work. 


6. The Board of Annuities and Re- 
lief for the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States will undertake to provide 
for the ministers of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church the best 
possible program for pensions and re- 
lief. This shall include placing such 
ministers on the rolls for Ministerial 
Relief if needed and also working out 
the most advantageous plan for assur- 
ing such ministers of the maximum 
benefits from the ministerial insuranée 
and annuity funds which have been pro- 
vided by the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church. The united church 
will investigate a group insurance policy 
in order that ministers of the Associate 
Reformed Presbyterian Church who 
carry the group policy now supported 
by this Synod may be able to continue 
such insurance in the United Church. 


IV. Specific Details 


1. Erskine College. In view of the 
distinguished service rendered for more 
than a hundred years by Erskine Col- 
lege both in the field of general edu- 
cation and in the specific training of 
ministers, it is highly desirable that the 
institution be maintained with its name 
and location in Due West, S. C. It is rec- 
ommended that it have its own self- 
perpetuating board of trustees and that 
the General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in the United States give 
it an assured income of $50,000 an- 
nually for a period of ten years. It 
is recognized that Assembly support for 
a college is not in line with the regular 
policy and it is recommended here as 
an exception for a limited period. It 
is understood that Erskine Theological 
Seminary and the Woman’s College are 
included with Erskine College proper. 
The endowment and plant assets are to 
be exclusively under the control of the 
board of trustees. 

2. Bonclarken. Bonclarken Confer- 
ence and Assembly Grounds has proved 
its value through the years in providing 
inspirational meetings and developing 
Christian character. We recommend 
that it be operated by a self-perpetuat- 
ing board composed largely of those 
whose generous gifts have made the 
conference grounds possible. We further 
recommend that the united church en- 
courage the continued use of Bonclarken 
by young people’s organizations and by 
other religious groups desiring suitable 
facilities for conferences and conven- 
tions. 

3. “The Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian.”’ The union of the two denomi- 
nations shall in no manner affect the 
continued publication or ciculation of 
weekly periodicals, women’s missionary 
magazines, Sabbath school literature, 
and other materials. It is agreed that 
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those of the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Synod and those of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
may solicit subscriptions in the whole 
territory of the church until such time 
as the Board of Education for the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
and the Associate Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church may mutually agree to 
operate on some other basis. It is rec- 
ommended also that the agencies of the 
united church utilize as far as possible 
the facilities of the Due West Press for 
general printing. 

4. Dunlap Orphanage. It does not 
seem likely that two orphanages will 
be needed by the united church in the 
State of Tennessee. It is recommended 
that as soon as possible a special com- 
mittee of three members from each of 
the uniting denominations be appointed 
to confer with all interested parties and 
to make appropriate recommendations 
to the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States. 

5. Church Property. Any particular 
congregation which belongs to the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Associate Reformed 
Presbyterian Church prior to the pro- 
posed union may determine by means of 
a duly called congregational meeting to 
dissent and remain outside of the united 
church. Proper notice of such meetings 
shall be given publicly from the pulpit 
of such a congregation at regular serv- 
ices of worship on two successive Lord’s 
Days and by the mailing of a notice of 
the meeting, stating its purpose, to all 
communicant members of the congrega- 
tion not less than fifteen days prior to 
the date of meeeting. One-third of the 
members of the congre- 
constitute a quorum for 
and only communicant 
members present shall be entitled to 
vote. The question shall be put: ‘Shall 
this congregation dissent from the union 
of the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church and the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States?” The shal 
then be taken by secret ballot, and a 


communicant 
gation shall 
such a meeting, 


vote 





two-thirds majority of all communicant 
members present shall be required to 
dissent from the union. The number 
of ayes and nays and the total num- 
ber of communicant members present 
at the meeting shall be properly re- 
corded and certified by the presiding 
officer and the clerk of the meeting and 
by three witnesses of each group voting 
in the affirmative or the negative, and 
such certificates shall be sent to the 
presbytery of jurisdiction. The presby- 
tery shall in turn certify the action to 
the next General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United States 
for the union. Insofar as any claim to 
ownership of local church property by 
the General Synod is concerned, congre- 
gations so dissenting from the union 
shall retain or receive from the General 
Synod by deed of gift ownership and 
custody of their property, provided that 
all loans made prior to union by the 
General Synod of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church or any of 
its boards and agencies shall have been 
satisfied. 

It is agreed that the provisions of this 
article as to dissent by congregations 
shall be in foree for a period of one 
year only from the date of union and 
that they shall not be construed as 
modifying or nullifying in any manner 
the rights of ownership in church prop- 
erty or 
of individual church members under a 
Presbyterian form of government as es- 
tablished by ecclesiastical and civil law. 


the ecclesiastical or civil rights 


V. Plan of Procedure 


1. It is 
ment for 
the next 


understood that the agree- 
union presented at 
meeting of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian General Synod and 
also to the next meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States. 


shall be 


2. Upon the general approval of this 
proposed basis of union by the General 


Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 


Support of Erskine College 


Due West, 
asset of the 


Since Erskine College, 
S. C., is the most prized 
Associate 
Church, and since its welfare and con- 
tinued existence are vital in any plan 
of union, generous support for the col- 


Reformed Presbyterian 


lege seems essential. 

At the present time, Erskine secures 
from the A. R. P. Synod directly about 
$27,000 and indirectly through gifts of 
those who donate largely from a denomi- 
national standpoint about $22,000 more. 
All of the first mentioned support will 
stop in the case of union, and a good 
part of the latter. 

If the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States promise support to 
the extent of $590,000 per 
period of ten years, Erskine will have 


will 
year for a 


a fine chance to operate soundly and to 
rally its alumni for continuing support 
after the church funds are discontinued. 
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The total property values of the As- 
Reformed Presbyterian Church 
will probably be about $8,000,000. The 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. can 
light of 
through the 


sociate 


afford to be generous in the 
these values to be added 
proposed union. 

The General Assembly has voted that 
$150,000 per continued for 
higher education after the Program of 
Progress has completed its work. The 
first $50,000 of the above special be- 
might be earmarked for 
Erskine without changing our general 


year be 


nevolent item 
askings and without depriving any cause 
of money which it has been receiving. 
accredited by the 
Association of Colleges and 
will be able to 
qualify as an affiliated Presbyterian Col- 
without having to be related di- 
rectly to any synod or presbytery. 


Since Erskine is 
Southern 
Secondary Schools, it 


lege 


in the United States and the Genera] 
Synod of the Associate Reformed Pres. 
byterian Church, the following categor. 


ical question shall be sent down ip 
overture to the presbyteries of the two 
churches: 


“Shall the union of the Presby- 
terian Church in the ‘United States 
and the General Synod of the As- 
sociate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church be consummated upon the 
basis of union as prepared by the 
Committee on Cooperation and 
Union of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States and the Com- 
mittee to Study Reunion of the 
General Synod of the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian Church, and ag 
filed with the clerks of the Genera] 
Assembly and the General Synod 
of the two churches?” 


3. Each church will follow its con- 
stitutional procedure in presenting the 
categorical question that is followed in 
making constitutional changes in church 
government and doctrine. 


VI. Conclusion 


The joint-committee in submitting its 
report would express its profound satis- 
faction in finding as a result of its in- 
vestigations that the two denominations 
are in thorough accord as to their doe. 
trinal standards and practically identi- 
cal in methods of administration. The 
members of the joint-committee are 
deeply gratified at the fraternal spirit 
and harmonious conclusions prevailing 
in all its meetings. They would pray 
God’s blessing upon the consideration 
given by each denomination to the re- 
sults of the work which has been jointly 
done. 


MEN: THREE TIMES THE 
OFFICES; HALF THE WORK 


Men hold three times as many church 
offices as the women, but the women 
do nearly twice as much of the church 
work as the men. 

These facts were found in a study of 
412 farm families in six southeastern 
states. 

Nearly all the families said they had 
“grace at meals.’’ Practically none have 


family prayers morning or evening. 
Nearly all said they read the Bible 
“regularly,” but few could recall the 


last time they had read it. 

Eighty-four per cent of the men be 
longed to a church and 92 per cent of 
the women. They ‘joined up” but did 
not attend so well. The men attended, 
45 per cent regularly, 32 per cent ir- 
regularly and 23 per cent almost never. 
These were farmers and the attendance 
of the women was only slightly better 
than the men. 

The soil practices and the standard 
of living improved in the same propor- 
tion as their church score. In other 
words their religious life made of them 
better farmers and better parents. 

This survey, entitled ‘‘The Church and 
the Land,’”’ was made by the Rural De 
partment of Drew Seminary, Madison, 
New Jersey. 
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The Church Worker Series 


7. The 


Usher 


(Continued) 


It is good to see the work of the 
usher taking on an aspect of real im- 
portance and honor in an increasing 
number of churches. In fact, in some 
churches there is no more efficient, de- 
pendable and respected organizations 
than the Ushers’ Guild. 

Even in small churches, as well as in 
classes or other groups in churches, 
there should be one or more persons 
who meet and greet people at the door 
and help them find seats without con- 
fusion or embarrassment. This is es- 
sential for strangers or newcomers, but 
itis also important for the regulars. 

The usher is a public relations officer 
of the first importance. His friendly, 
but not gushing, demeanor gives the 
tone of his church; his unobstrusive, 
yet kindly, manner makes a worshipful 
atmosphere possible; his thoughtfulness 
of the comfort and needs of the people 
shows that he has learned something 
of the Christian graces. 


Caring for Visitors 


Visitors need special attention. 
Enough ushers must be available so 
that one person can get acquainted (if 
it seems desirable) before the people 
enter the sanctuary; if visitors’ cards 
are used, they should be made avail- 
able, or a signature in the guest register 
would care for this. After the service, 
it will be important to look out for 
these visitors and to make sure that (if 
they seem to desire it) they have an 
opportunity to meet several of the offi- 
cers and members of the congregation, 
as well as the minister. 

The usher’s job is not easy. He has 
to consider the attitudes and the pecu- 
liarities of all sorts of people. Some 
want to shake hands and will feel 
offended if several people do not speak 
to them, while they may not make a 
single effort to speak to anybody in the 
church. On the other hand, some don’t 
want to shake hands with anybody and 
you should respect their feelings. 

On this question of handshakes—how 
should they be? We might all agree 
that they should be somewhere between 
the feeling of a cold, dead fish and a 
vice—somewhere in between. A hand- 
shake ought to be warm and cordial 
enough but neither like a pump handle 
hor a bone crusher. Some people have 
arthritis in the joints of their hands, 
you know, and a round of shaking hands 
can be an ordeal which they will escape 
if possible. 

Then the usher has to please, or try 
to please, everybody from the fresh-air 
fend to those who want everything 
tightly shut and the radiators steaming. 
His trouble is increased by the construc- 
tion of most churches, for, as is fre- 
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quently contended, it appears that the 
heating, lighting and ventilating con- 
tracts were let to the devil. 

When you see the congregation sitting 
listless, dozing, seemingly oblivious to 
what is being said by the preacher, it 
may be that the preacher needs check- 
ing up on; it may be that, as is said, a 
fire needs to be kindled in the pulpit; 
it may be that he is reflecting inade- 
quate preparation or physical disability 
or other personal problems. However, 
before you check-up on him, check up 
on the heating and ventilation of the 
sanctuary and you may solve the prob- 
lem. Sometimes, poorly arranged win- 
dows or other mis-directed light may 
cause discomfort to the eyes of the peo- 
ple. That will put them to sleep, too, 
you know. 

Heating and ventilating engineers are 
agreed that the more usual trouble 
comes from overheating. After several 
years investigation of atmospheric con- 
ditions in schools of New York State. 
the N. Y. Commission on Ventilation 
declared that more harm comes from 
overheating of schoolrooms than from 
any other ventilation fault. It said: 


“The avoidance of overheating is 
of primary and fundamental impor- 
tance for the promotion of comfort 
and efficiency, and the maintenance 
of resistance to disease. Air tem- 
perature has an effect on the tonus 
capillaries of the nasal mucosa. High 
temperatures dilate these blood ves- 
sels causing the mucosa to become 
swollen, turgid and spongy, so that 
in the nasal passages it occludes the 
air channels. On going outdoors into 
cold chilling air, the capillaries con- 
strict, closing off the fresh blood 
supply to the swollen mucosa, and 
presumably leaving it in a more 
vulnerable condition for attack by 
pathogenic organisms normally resi- 
dent on the mucosa but usually suc- 
cessfully repelled. If overheating is 
avoided this hazard does not exist.” 


Take a room tightly closed and heated 
to 70 degrees (and the temperature is 
often even more); add 50, 100 or 200 
people with a body temperature of 98 
degrees, each giving off approximately 
240 B.t. u. of sensible heat per hour (or 
4 B. t. u. per minute) and you see how 
many stoves you have in operation, con- 
stantly raising the heat level of the 
room. Four B. t. u. will raise 220 cu. 
ft. of air one degree per minute. 


Comfort and No Drafts 


It does not take long for a group in 
a tightly closed room to change the 
oxygen-carbon dioxide balance and for 
the room to become stuffy. Frequently 
the occupants will not recognize the con- 
dition. In fact, they may simply go 
to sleep. It is accepted everywhere that, 
depending upon the situation, from 10 


to 30 cu. ft. of outdoor air per minute 
per person is needed. This, with the 
item of heat elimination, gives builders 
and ushers a big problem, for they must 
care for the comfort and health of the 
people and at the same time avoid un- 
comfortable drafts. The construction of 
many churches and the operation of 
most windows in churches seem to make 
it impossible to meet this situation. 

In addition, if the ushers have cared 
for the heating and ventilating needs, 
it is just as likely as not that somebody 
will come and sit perhaps by one 
window which has been opened. This 
person will then be too cool and will 
promptly close the window. What shall 
the ushers do? You see, this calls for 
real ingenuity, if not a strong arm, in 
seeing that the right people get the 
right seats. 


The Problem of Seating 


Getting people to sit in the right 
seats is a big problem in itself. Ordi- 
narily the ushers will do well to en- 
courage families to have regular pews 
(without insisting upon legal rights to 
them). Ushers can help the total situ- 
ation greatly by encouraging people to 
sit forward in the sanctuary. People 
would do this if they realized how much 
it helps the preacher not to have 
a sea of empty pews immediately in 
front of him. <A few families or in- 
dividuals might be approached on this 
subject; in many cases they will be 
glad to cooperate. Then it will not be 
so hard to fill in behind them. Some 
might even see how important it is to 
leave the rear pews for those people 
who seem inevitably to come late. 

Ushers can also encourage pew-hold- 
ers to move in away from the aisles. 
This is a tremendous chore but some 
people can be made to see the impor- 
tance in it and possibly to recognize the 
courtesy and good manners involved. 


At Special Meetings 


All this business of seating people, 
providing proper heat, lights and venti- 
lation for the church, etc., becomes a 
particular problem when there are spe- 
cial meetings scheduled for which no one 
has the responsibility — funerals, even 
some weddings, and various inter-church 
or area meetings. It is not fair to 
expect too much of ushers who serve 
well and are loyal at the regular meet- 
ings but it would be a fine service if 
they could sponsor some arrangement 
to meet these occasional needs. 

A fine spirit of fellowship usually de- 
velops in the Ushers Guild and oc- 
casional social occasions become events 
of real importance. In addition, some 
ushers combine such occasions with 
their regular meetings when they actu- 
ally practice how to care for their duties 
efficiently and inconspicuously. 

Such a body of ushers, alert, con- 
stantly seeking to improve their service, 
dedicated and splendidly loyal to their 
church, can inspire a whole congrega- 
tion by their example. 
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ATS and Friends 


A fortunate coincidence is 
taneous movement in support of the As- 
sembly’s Training School and this insti- 
tution’s day of special recognition on 
the church calendar for April 29. 

Several educational institutions across 
the church have supporting groups 
which make up a not insignificant body 
and contribute a really worthwhile sum 
of money each year for definite projects 
Friends of the Training School have 
now decided to do the same for that in- 
stitution. 

Secretaries of ‘Assembly Special 
Causes” in the Richmond area recently 
took it upon themselves to start the 
movement, appointing Mrs. R. K. M. 
Patterson as chairman. One of their 
first efforts will be to enlist the interest 
and help of ATS: alumnae all over the 
church as they form units of this move- 
ment. 

The procedure calls for contributions 
of at least $1 a year, the designation of 
special projects on the campus where 
the money will be used and, usually in 
such efforts, annual meetings on the 
campus. 
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a spon- 





With the churchwide following of 
ATS and the evident needs of this fine 
school, such a movement, snowballing 
across the South, will mean much in 
helping it meet the increasing demands 
which are made upon it. The inception 
of the new movement comes so near the 
April 29 date that little can be done to 
use one to the advantage of the other, 
but with alumnae enthusiasm, plus the 
work which can and doubtless will be 
done through Women of the Church 
leaders, a fine new chapter will unques- 
tionably be written for ATS. 


It’s a Crying Shame! 


Recently the chairman of the execu- 
tive board of a Baptist church in one of 
our cities, with his associates, appealed 
to city authorities for relief from cer- 
tain building restrictions to enable their 
church to be enlarged. The church now 
has a membership of 2,100 and an audi- 
torium seating 500. This man’s strong 
contention to city officials was: (and 
you can almost hear the tears in his 
voice): 


“If we can’t build we would become 
stagnant.” 


This raises an interesting possibility 
and it reveals a tragic blindness which 
is not confined to Baptists. 

It is obviously true that a good many 
churches need larger and better facili- 
ties. It is though seldom 
recognized, that, as a rule, church build- 
ings are used about as little as any prop- 
erty of comparable cost. 

The first thing that most churches 
need to do is to work out better plans 
for the more extensive use of their 
facilities. Some are doing this through 
multiple services on Sunday—the one 
day of the week when there is a problem 
of any significance. Some repeat identi- 
cal services and some even duplicate 
Sunday school activities. 

The more intelligent use of what we 
have, then, is one good solution to the 
problem. The other demands a sort of 
evangelistic concern that too few pas- 
tors and church officers have. This, it 
will be recognized, brings us to our oft- 
repeated theme of colonizing. 

This Baptist church, we are told, 
wants to avoid stagnation. Good 
enough! How shall it do it—by build- 
ing bigger barns, pardon, we mean 
churches (we were obviously led astray 
by Luke 12:18), or by deploying the ex- 
isting forces and resources to serve bet- 
ter the needs of the city or the area of 
its responsibility? 

The most wide-awake church is cer- 
tainly not the one which strains every 
nerve to be the biggest (!) in the Assem- 
bly or the presbytery. In such foolish, 
yet far-too-common, efforts it denies the 
fundamental Christian objectives. The 
best church, and, we dare say, the near- 
est to the Christian purpose, is the one 
which is so motivated by a dynamic 
evangelistic purpose and so concerned 
to reach people with the gospel that it 


also true, 


can literally lose its own separate iden- 
tity in the effort. 

After all, there is nothing in the 
Gospels any more stagnant than the rich 
man who built his bigger barns but who 


lost his standard of values. 
of course, is not the word. 
you remember the story. 
and without hope. 


Stagnant, 
But thea 
He was dead 





In Passing 


A Column of News and Opinion 





PUBLIC SCHOOLS. People who are 
concerned about some of the prob- 
lems facing the public schools, who 
would like to work in community groups 
to improve their service, would do well 
to write for ‘‘What Do We Know About 
Our Schools?” provided by the Nationa] 
Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, 2 W. 45th St., New York 19. 
* . . 
THE MIRACLE. If you have an oppor- 
tunity to read ‘“‘The Strange Case of 
‘The Miracle’ ”’ in The Atlantic Monthly 
for April, don’t miss it. There you will 
see some of the implications of Roman 
Catholic efforts to extend its pressures 
in our society. Now the squeeze will 
doubtless be made on The Atlantic just 
as it was two years ago on The Nation, 
- x * 
RALPH W. SOCKMAN, pastor of Christ 
Church (Methodist) of New York, 
who has been heard on the 100-station 
National Radio Pulpit for many years, 
is now writing a weekly column, “A Lift 
for Living’? which began syndication in 
mid-April. 
* * o 
BELIEFS. James L. Spencer of the Sar 
Augustine, Texas, church has _ pro- 
vided a small, pocket-size eight-page 
folder for the membership of his church 
setting forth ‘Presbyterian Beliefs in 
Brief.”” This compact mimeographed 
statement touches briefly on the chief 
doctrines and gives Bible references. 
This is a good sort of thing to do. 
* * * 
LET’S JOIN. If you still have not run 
across Stringfellow Barr’s brief but 
highly important 30-page booklet called 
“Let’s Join the Human Race,” see if you 
can find a copy. (Univ. of Chicago 
Press, 25 cents.) He feels that much of 
our foreign policy is simply treating 
symptoms and that the whole program 
needs to be conceived in larger and more 
positive terms. His is strong medicine. 
* * a 
HOW to Stop Smoking by Herbert Brean 
(Vanguard, New York, $1.50) is s0 
sure that anyone who wants to stop 
smoking and reads this book and doesn’t 
stop that it offers a money-back guar- 
antee. 


* *~ * 
ONLY HE WHO can see the invisible 
can do the impossible —— FRANK L. 
GAINES. 
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No. 6 in a series on the Ten Commandments (Ib.) 


WHAT IS 


A GOD? 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“Thou shalt have no other gods be- 


tore me.”"—Exodus 20:3. 
and unchangeable. ...” If 


G you start with this definition 
of God, any beginner in theology can 
turn out an exercise showing why it is 
impossible, logically and metaphysically, 
to have more Gods than one. But most 
people don’t begin with logical and 
metaphysical necessities. The people to 
whom this Commandment first came 
were anything but theologians. It is 
not only easy, it is far easier, to have 
many gods than only one. 


OD is a spirit, infinite, eternal 


The words ‘“‘before me’”’ mean not only 
ahead of me, but in my presence. It 
may have been possible in ancient times 
to think of the God of the Command- 
ments as being somehow attached to the 
soil of Palestine. Abraham could be 
surprised to find the fear of God in 
Gerar, Jacob astonished to find God in 
Bethel; David and Jonah both thought 
they could flee from the presence of 
God. A hero like Jephthah (Judges 
11:24) could suppose that Ammonites 
might worship the God of the Ammonite 
country, and even the prophet Elisha 
could give consent to a man’s worship- 
ping Rimmon in Rimmon’s own house. 
But when men began to understand, 
not simply that Israel’s God is only one, 
but that there are no other gods beside 
him, then they began to understand 
those words ‘‘before me.” 

The God who has a local habitation 
and a local name may be one, even chief, 
among many; but the God who is the 
Fullness of all things, the God who is 
everywhere, the Creator, can be but one. 
With an untraveled god, there may be 
no other gods in his presence, but over 
the horizon many; but once we know 
that God is everywhere, though the 
horizon be pushed off this planet into 
the skies, though now our eyes can 
range a thousand million light-years 
from this tiny earth, yet beyond every 
horizon there still is God. 

Yes, if we begin our thinking with 
the illimitable and infinite, the Al- 
mighty, it is plain to see that there can 
be no other gods. But most of us begin 
thinking not with the Infinite but with 
our troubled and bewildered selves. So 
in spite of what we know with our 
minds, in our hearts all human beings, 
even inside Christendom, are tempted 
to be polytheists; to all intents and pur- 
poses, though a may think he 
despises idols and savages together, still 
in his heart he may have more gods 
than one. 


man 
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HAT is a god? Martin Luther 
gave us a good simple ordinary 
definition: Whatever a man 

hangs his heart on and depends on, he 
said, that is his god. Whatever a man 
depends on — either for direction and 
command, for authority in moments of 
doubt or help in time of trouble, that 
is his god. What has the last word 
with a man? What is it to which he 
pours out his last drop of devotion? 
What is his hope, what does he really 
believe in? What a man says is a 
trifling matter by comparison. A man 
may repeat the Apostles’ Creed every 
Sunday of his life, he may have learned 
the Ten Commandments and even the 
Shorter Catechism by heart, and still 
have other gods than the true One. 

When it comes to the important de- 
cisions, what makes the man decide as 
he does? Does he decide on pure im- 
pulse, the “hunch”? Then he is prac- 
tically making a god of his own emo- 
tions, even of his nerves and digestion 
Does he decide on the basis of what 
will happen to his prestige? Then pub- 
lic opinion is his god, the contemporary 
“climate of opinion,’ the notions of 
those who happen to be nearer him in 
a straight line (physically or psycho- 
logically) than others are. Or if he 
appeals to posterity, it may sound like 
a noble gesture, but is that not making 
public opinion a god too? People’s 
minds, today or tomorrow, are still not 
the mind of God. Does the man decide 
on the basis of income? Then money 
is his god. Does he decide on the basis 
of pleasure? Then he sets himself up 
as his own god—and perhaps not the 
best part of himself, either. 





What makes a man call some 
things right and others wrong? Is 
“Everybody does it” or “It’s al- 
ways been done” a sufficient reason 
for him? Then again the voice of 
the people is his real god. 


O BE an idol-worshipper it is not 
necessary to deny the true God 
outright. Many of his worshippers 

have simply reduced him to sharing a 
portion of their devotion. They think 
of him—Sundays maybe, but seldom 
first. What does God want? What will 
God think? If these are last thoughts 
and not first, then some other god has 
taken the true God’s rightful place. 

Or look at the man in trouble, or ex- 
recting trouble, or trying to manage 
his affairs so that trouble will never 
knock at his door. Does he depend on 
his luck, his own cleverness, his repu- 
tation, his family, his friends, his money, 
the government? ‘Then these are es- 


sentially his gods. He may well believe 
in the God of the Commandments, but 
if that God is still in the background, 
or is a desperate last resource, the man 
is still a polytheist. 

This is not to say that no dependence 
can be placed in anything but God. If 
you owe the grocer or the tailor or the 
water company, what you should de- 
pend on to pay them with is money. God 
himself does not intend that you should 
pay your just debts with prayer. If 
you are a surgeon, the patient may hope 
you are a praying man. But you can’t 
be expected to open a patient’s abdomen 
with prayer alone. God does not wish 
you to substitute prayer for skill, or 
faith in place of education. 

Judge Medina of the famous Com- 
munist trials has given us a noble con- 
fession of his faith in God at times of 
crisis (OUTLOOK, Apr. 2); but that 
faith, apart from legal knowledge and 
skill, would not have made him a good 
judge. God intends us to use money, 
and medicine, and education, and clever- 
ness, and science, and friends; they all 
have their good places. 

So long as we remember Whose bless- 
ings they are, so long as our true thank- 
fulness rises to the Giver of all good, 
we are free from idolatry; but when 
come so close they shut 
God out; when we are so secure in them 
that we feel no need of prayer, then we 
have turned to other gods. 
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CHURCH PEWS 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL 


FURNITURE 


FLOWERS SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
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WITNESS FOR THE DEFENSE 


If you have a CHECKING account, and 
should be wrongly accused of not pay- 


ing a bill, your canceled check will 
prove your innocence—protect your 
cash—and safeguard your credit. Start 


a Checking Account at First and Mer- 
chants NOW. 


FIRST AND MERCHANTS 
National Bank of Richmend 


“Virginia’s Foremost Bank Since 1865” 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 

















CHURCH NEWS 





Plans for Assembly 
Are Made in Orlando 


Florida News Letter 


The First church of Orlando is mak- 
ing extensive plans for the entertain- 
ment of the 91st General Assembly when 
it convenes there on Thursday, June 7 
at 7:30 p. m. The celebration of this 
church’s 75th anniversary, which is in 
progress during the year, has seen the 
membership rise to 2,300. During the 
pastorate of Marshall C. Dendy the 
membership has nearly doubled. Plans 
are underway for the erection of a new 
$500,000 sanctuary, with half that 
amount already in hand. Combined 
choirs of the church, with 244 members, 
are directed by Jos. R. Mackie. The 
church has just completed a series of 
evangelistic services which were led by 
William M. Elliott, Jr., of Dallas. 


WE TEACH HIM 








Sam Junkin, active member of the choir 
and Youth Fellowship of the Kerrville 
First Presbyterian Church, is an honor 
student, president of the local chapter 
of Phi Theta Kappa honor society, cadet 
captain and commanding officer of the 
band company at Schreiner. 


SCHREINER 
PRESBYTERIAN MILITARY COLLEGE 


(High School Dept.) 
Andrew Edington, Pres. 
Kerrville, Texas 





Special Features Being 
Arranged for Assembly Guests 

Meeting in Florida, the Assembly will 
doubtless attract more than the usual 
number of visitors. In fact, a good 
many commissioners are making reser- 
vations for their wives. The women of 
the Orlando church have planned a tea 
and an automobile ride for these guests. 
While Atlanta provided Coca-Colas 
throughout the 1948 Assembly, Orlando 
will provide Florida orange juice. Many 
of the pulpits of Orlando churches will 
be filled by ministerial commissioners on 
the Assembly Sunday. Orlando is in St. 
Johns, the largest presbytery in the As- 
sembly, which added 4,600 members last 
year for a total of more than 30,000. 


United Effort in Tampa 
Begins to Show Results 

Tampa’s united Presbyterian effort 
(OUTLOOK, Jan. 15) is already show- 
ing results. The Presbyterian Council 
(all pastors and an elder and deacon 
from each church) has established a 
new Sunday school in west Tampa 
which, after only eight weeks, has an 
enrollment of 75. The temporary quar- 
ters (a laundry building) will soon be 
replaced by a permanent building with 
the aid of the presbytery’s home mis- 
sions committee. The seven established 
Presbyterian churches of Tampa had a 
combined growth of more than 750 
members last year. 


US-USA Work at Miami 
University Is Strong 

With some 700 Presbyterians enrolled 
in the University of Miami, approxi- 
mately 550 students are actively par- 
ticipating in the campus program which 
is jointly sponsored by U. §. and U.S. A. 
Synods. Harold E. Meyers, former di- 
rector of the Department of Life Work 
of the USA Church, is now minister to 
students at the University of Miami. 


Council Asks Impeachment 
Of Florida Governor 

Impeachment of Gov. Fuller Warren 
was demanded by the executive commit- 
tee of the Greater Miami Council of 
Churches after he ordered the reinstate- 
ment of Dade County Sheriff James A. 


(Jimmy) Sullivan. The sheriff was sus- 
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ceived for the 1951-52 term. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
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and B. S. degrees are 
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Fully accredited 4 year college 
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KING COLLEGE 


Coeducational. 
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(3) Grant in Aid 

(4) Remunerative Work 
Dormitories. 
R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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pended six months ago for alleged fajj. 
ure to enforce gambling laws. The 
churchmen asked their state assembly. 
men to “institute proceedings” againgt 
the governor, and invited ‘‘all civic, re. 
ligious and cultural groups in this 
county” to support the action. Mr. 
Sullivan was suspended on Oct. 16 after 
Senate crime investigating committee 
disclosures on conditions along Florida's 
“Gold Coast.’’ These led to his indict- 
ment by a grand jury on six counts 
charging faulty enforcement of gam- 
bling laws and permitting deputies to be 
bribed. The state supreme court, hoyw- 
ever, voided the indictments on Nov. 22, 
declaring they did not specifically charge 
the sheriff with a crime under Florida 
law. In restoring Mr. Sullivan to office, 
the governor said in Tallahassee that the 
grand jury’s evidence did not show that 
the sheriff had ‘‘acted corruptly in the 
performance of any duty imposed upon 
him.” Dade County churchmen have 
been prominent in public efforts to get 
the sheriff’s office to suppress illegal 
gambling and vice. During Mr. Sulli- 
van’s suspension, Acting Sheriff Thomas 
J. (Tom) Kelly cracked down on some 
forms of gambling but admitted that 
bookies were still operating in the 
county. (RNS) 


Churchmen Join in Fight 
On Legalized Gambling 


Religious forces in Miami announced 
they will oppose a bill to legalize bingo 
and raffles conducted by churches, chari- 
ties, and fraternal and veterans’s or- 
ganizations. The measure is expected 
to be introduced in the state legislature. 
J. Robert Cockrell, of the West Little 
River Baptist church here, chairman of 
the civic righteousness committee of the 
Greater Miami Baptist Associations, is 
spearheading religious opposition to the 
bill. Mr. Cockrell said the legislators 
have assured him they will back the 
churches against any extension of gam- 
bling in Miami. (RNS) 





HOW LONG CAN A PERSON 
—live from hand to mouth? 


Many years, maybe. .but it’s a 
gamble. Jobs can go wrong—sick- 
ness or accident can change the pic- 
ture. You need a margin of safety. 
You need savings. 


We don’t recommend miserly 


hoarding. Just sensible saving from 
each income check — before you 
spend. That gets resulcs! 


Why not start now? Come in and 
open a savings account with 


Virginia Trust Company 
821 East Main Street 
Richmond, Virginia 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance 


Corporation 
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Divorcees Anonymous 
Chapter Now in Miami 


A chapter of Divorcees Anonymous 
was formed at a meeting in the Gesu 
Catholic church hall in Miami in March. 
Father Bernard A. Tonnar, S. J., of the 
Gesu church said that about 40 persons 
attended a preliminary gathering to 
hear Samuel Starr, Chicago attorney 
who originated the idea, patterned 
somewhat on Alcoholics Anonymous. 
The organization is made up of church 
and social workers, attorneys, and di- 
yorced men and women. It is intended 
to offer counsel to men and women 
whose marriages threaten to go on the 
rocks, and to study and correct the 
causes of divorce and family disagree- 
ments. (RNS&) 


Miami Baptist Group in 
Sunday Closing Campaign 


A campaign by the Miami Baptist 
Civic Righteousness Committee has re- 
sulted in scores of grocery stores re- 
maining closed on Sunday, thus comply- 
ing with state and city laws. Two of 
the larger stores remained open and 
their owners were arrested on warrants 
sworn out by a representative of the 
committee. The arrested merchants 
said they intend to appeal to the courts. 
Many others submitted, sold only meats 
and beer, which are permitted under the 
law, while groceries are banned. Some 
posted signs announcing the market was 
open only for the sale of meats, while 
cutting off the grocery department. One 
merchant, Sidney Bochner, partner in 
the Allapattah Super Market, was so 
aroused over the campaign that he an- 
nounced he would not allow his chil- 


dren to go to church any more. (RNS) 
Miscellany 
Daniel Iverson, whose chureh 


(Shenandoah in Miami) has grown from 
52 to 1500 during his ministry since 
1927, has indicated that his resignation 
will be effective May 1. He expects there- 
after to engage in teaching and pulpit 
supply work. .. . During 1950 the Prot- 
estant Service Bureau (of the Greater 
Miami Council of Churches) handled 
495 needy cases which were referred to 
it by the churches and other sources. 
Its budget for the year was $29,000 
This is a Community Chest agency with 
directors appointed by the Council of 
Churches. . .Florida’s Attorney Gen- 
eral Richard W. Ervin has ruled that 
unless vacant property owned by a 
church is used for religious purposes, it 
is not entitled to tax exemption. 

The University of Miami was recently 
cited by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews for its work in in- 
tergroup education and human relations. 
Since 1947 the university has had a 
Chair of Human Relations. Courses are 
offered in the teaching and study of bet- 
ter relations between groups—racial, re- 
ligious, cultural and national. 


WILLIAM H. KADEL. 
APRIL 30, 1951 


Making a Go of 


Marriage 
BY HERBERT SPAUGH 


Marriage can be an earthly heaven 
or an earthly hell. It all depends on 
love and where you put it. Selfish love 
leads only to misery and unhappiness. 
True marriage is a divine institution, 
ordained by God. It takes a man and a 
woman and God to make such a mar- 
riage. It should be bound together by 
physical love, the love of companion- 
ship, and spiritual love. Where it is 
God-centered instead of self-centered, it 
is the most beautiful of human experi- 
ences. 

A marriage is like a beautiful machine 
which requires delicate adjustments. 
These are physical, psychological, soci- 
ological, financial, vocational, parental, 
and spiritual. 

We can also liken marriage to a game 
where certain rules must be scrupulously 
followed. Some of these rules are given 
below: 


DON’T’S 

. Don’t try to reform each other. 
. Don’t find fault with each other. 
. Don’t preach or nag at each other. 
. Don’t argue. Even if you win 
the argument, you lose. 

5. Don’t neglect birthdays and anni- 
versaries. 

6. Don’t pout and sulk. 

7. Don’t explode at each other. 

8. Don’t do the things which you 
know irritate your mate. 

9. Don’t treat your mate with less 
respect and courtesy than you do your 
friends, acquaintances, or customers. 


wn 


DO'S 

1. Do put your best foot forward for 
your mate in manners, appearance, per- 
sonality. 

2. Do share recreation together. Try 
to have at least one date a week outside 
the home, preferably a dinner date. 

*Minister, Marriage Counselor, News- 
paper Columnist, Charlotte, N. C. 


3. Do work together. 

4. Do praise and compliment one an- 
other. 

5. Do speak together in unity to the 
children. 

6. Do talk together about your prob- 
lems. 

7. Do smile together. 

8. Do read together and be sure that 
the Bible is one of the books. 

9. Do goto church and Sunday School 
together. 

10. Do pray together. 

11. Do make it your desire to make 
your mate happy. True happiness in 
marriage depends upon bringing happi- 
ness to the other. 

12. Above all, do make your home 
God-centered, Christ-centered. 





Your Executor 


You may select a friend or rela- 
tive with little or no experience 
to settle your estate 

OR 

You may employ our Trust De- 
partment, skilled in administering 
and planning many estates. 

In either case the executor’s fee 


will be the same. 


STATE-PLANTERS 


Bank and Trust Company 


Richmond, Va. 
Established 1865 


Six convenient offices in Rich- 
mond and Hopewell, Virginia. 


Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation. 














* 


GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


TABB, BROCKENBROUGH & RAGLAND 


1101 EAST MAIN STREET 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Telephone 2-6546 
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Ministers’ Vacation Exchange 


Including Presbyterian, U. 8. and U. 8. A. 





EXCHANGE OF PULPITS 


@Columbus, Ohio, Kohr Memorial church, 
250 members; one Sunday service, sub- 
urban area away from traffic. Varied 
vacation opportunities; fishing, golf, Uni- 
versity, state parks and recreation areas 
nearby. Four August Sundays. Desire 
Atlantic coastal region or Florida; will 
consider others. Manse exchange desired. 
Wilson E. Spencer, W. Hudson at Cleveland 
Ave., Columbus 11. 

eDurham, N. C., Blacknall church, 225 
members, church of average people off the 
campus of Duke University. Four Augusa 
Sundays. Prefer Western Penn., or West- 
ern N. Y. State. Manse exchange. Hugh 
M. Jefferson, 2038 Englewood Ave., Dur- 
ham, N. C. 

@Birmingham, Ala., Inglenook group (3 
churches), 189 members; July 1, 8, 15, 22; 
3 or 4 services per Sunday; industrial and 
rural people. Desire Middle or East Tenn., 
Southern Ky., Northern Ala., or Ga. Manse 
exchange. U. A. Brogden, 4020 38th Ave., 
N., Birmingham 7. 

@Chicago, Il., Norwood Park church, 73 
members; suburban, in settled residential 
area, near suburban train to Loop; one 
Sunday service; readily accessible, Five 
Sundays, August —. Desire Tenn., W. Va., 
Va., Atlantic Seaboard or Gulf area: manse 
exchange. Robt. Lowell Stone, 5822 N. 
Nicolet Ave., Chicago 31, 

@Newport, Ky., First church, 300 mem- 
bers; 5 minutes to downtown Cincinnatl; 
N. L. ball games, summer opera, Four 
August Sundavs. One preaching service 
per week. Desire exchange in Florida; 
manse exchange. Jos. W. Fix, 669 Nelson 
Place, Newport, Ky. 

e@Frostburg, Md., First church, 240 mem- 
bers. Beautiful scenery, excellent climate. 
2 or 3 Sundays, any month, one Sunday 
morning service; manse exchange. D. B. 
Eveland, 33 Broadway, Frostburg, Md. 

@Deckerville, Mich., First church, small 
congregation, under 100, morning service, 
Ss. S., evening youth fellowship; 2-4 Sun- 
days, any time: manse exchange: no pre- 
ferences as to locality. Paul K. Heberlein, 
Deckerville, Mich. 

@Laurium, Mich., First church, 400 mem- 
bers, vacation resort, weather cool, good 
fishing: one service, 10 A. M. Two August 
Sundays. Prefer N. E. Texas or near Rich- 
mond, Va. Manse exchange. Jos. Ryan, 
140 Calumet St., Lauritum, Mich. 

@Broadwater, Neb., Broadwater and 
Lisco churches, 110 and 75 members. Small 
towns in ranch country. July 29, Aug. 5, 
12. Desire opportunity within 100 miles 
of Gate City, Va. Manse exchange. 
Douglas D. Barnes, Broadwater, Neb. 





Presbyterian Junior College 


Standard two-year college courses 
leading to A. A. or A. S. degree. Pre- 
paratory courses for tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth grades. Business Admin- 
istration. One and two year commer- 
cial cources. Flying, Athletics. 
Thorough Instruction. Personal At- 
tention. Summer School. 


Box B-8, Maxton, North Carolina 








e@Buffalo, N. Y., Bethlehem church, 520 
members; 2 Sunday services, no S. S. teach- 
ing; good center for trips to Finger Lakes, 
Adirondaks (175 mi.), Erie and Ontario 
beaches, Niagara Falls area, near picnic 
and scenic areas. Four August Sundays. 
Prefer Appalachian highlands below 
Mason-Dixon Line. Walter Vail Watson, 
340 Bird Ave., Buffalo, N, Y. 

@Hamburg, N. Y., Lake St. church, 566 
members; residential community, one serv- 
ice; near Niagara Falls, Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, Buffalo, Canada. Four August 
Sundays. Prefer the Carolinas, Tenn., Ga., 
Ala. Manse exchange. Fred M. Webber, 
Box 236, Hamburg, N. Y. 

@Clairton, Pa.: Wilson church, 1,080 
members; morning service only in sum- 
mer; church is in Pittsburgh Presbytery. 
One to four August Sundays. Would like 
to be near the ocean. Manse would be 
available here; optional there. John Earl 
Myers, 306 N. 3rd St., Clairton, Pa. 

@Pen Argyl, Pa., First church, 325 mem- 
bers; four August Sundays. 11:00 A. M. 
service only. Near Pocono Mtns. Desire 
Wyoming, Montana, Dakotas exchange. 
R. W. Musselman, 106 S. Robinson Ave., 
Pen Argyl, Pa. 

@Union City, Pa., First church, 250 mem- 
bers, near lake and resorts, 25 miles Lake 
Erie, two morning services (one at nearby 
church); desire exchange in or near New 
York City, with manse exchange. W. F. 
Riding, 41 South St., Union City, Pa. 

e@Sherman, Texas, First church, 425 mem- 
bers; three or four August Sundays; one 
morning and one mid-week service, Desire 
western New York, N. W. Penn., or N. E. 
Ohio. Manse exchange. Jack T. Goody- 
koontz, 411 N. Binkley, Sherman, Texas. 

@Watlhalla, S. C., Bethel and Walhalla 
churches, 200 members; four July Sun- 
days. Desire preaching opportunity in or 
near New Haven, Conn., with use of manse. 
A. L. Tubbs, Walhalla, 8S. C. 

@Princeton, W. Va., First church, 500 
members; four August Sundays. Prefer 
vicinity of Boston or New York, or beach 
anywhere. Manse exchange. John A. 
Womeldorf, 403 Park Ave., Princeton, W. 
Va. 

@Ozone Park, N. Y., Glen Morris church, 
350 members; two August Sundays; one 
service Sunday morning; 2 C. E. societies 
Sunday night. Prefer upper N. Y. State, 
central area, or New Jersey. A. G. Cres- 
cenzo, 118 St. & 109 Ave., Ozone Park 16, 
N. Y. 

@Moosic, Pa., church of 425 members, 
between Scranton and Wilkes-Barre; near 
Pocono Mtns.; 90 miles from Philadelphia; 
four August Sundays, one Sunday morning 
service. Prefer ocean or lake location. 
Manse exchange. Wm, J. Frazer, 625 Main 
St., Moosic 7, Pa. 

@Brooklyn, N. Y., Bushwick church, 425 
members; four July Sundays. Prefer East- 
ern Penn., New Jersey. P. C. Curt, 975 
Bushwick Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

@Parsons, W, Va., Parsons church, 175 
members, mountain climate; fishing, swim- 
ming, horseback riding; four or five June- 


August Sundays. Prefer location near 
seminary or good library. Manse ex- 
change. Harold D. Shiflet, 179 Spruce St., 


Parsons, W. Va, 

@Hot Springs, Va., church of 200 mem- 
bers in internationally known resort, near 
Homestead Hotel; one Sunday service; 
chapel service optional. Four Sundays, 
August-Sept. 2. Prefer Great Lakes or N. 
Y. City area. Manse exchange. D. F. 
Helm, Hot Springs, Va. 





ment, beautiful campus. 





Glee Club, Sports. 
tions for 1951 session should be made now. 
William C. Pressly, President, Raleigh, North Carolina. 


PEACE COLLEGE 


First and second-year college courses; two years of high school. 
General, Commercial, Home Economics, Music. 
academic efficiency, spiritual sincerity. 


Transfer, 
Program develops self-control, 
Cultural advantages. Modern equip- 

All courses accredited. Applica- 
For catalogue, write 
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@Brownwood, Texas. 


Bangs and Talpa 
churches, 49 members each, morning gery. 


ice in each. Four June Sundays. Prefer 
Arkansas or El Paso area. Manse ey. 
change, W. B. Gray, 1510 Indian Cree, 
Road, Brownwood, Texas. 

@Waterloo, Iowa, Westminster church 
1,200 members. Four July or August Sun. 


days. One service each Sunday. Cedar 
Falls Bible conference nearby. City of 
60,000; mid-west farming area. Prefer 


Southeastern U. S. Warren K. Martin, 729 
W. 4th St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

e@Elk City, Okla., First church, 215 mem- 
bers. Two or four August Sundays. De. 
sire any place with satisfactory vacation 
experience. Willing to meet all parish 
needs. Manse desired but cannot furnish 
one here. J. Frederick Speer, 412 W., 2na 
St., Elk City, Okla. 


WISH TO HAVE PULPIT SUPPLIED 

@Mt. Vernon, Ind., First church, 50 mem- 
bers; liturgical service, Biblical preaching; 
daily, morning and evening prayer; good 
library available, August. Manse pro- 
vided. Richard W. Hudelson, 715 Walnut 
St., Mt. Vernon, Ind. 

@Berwyn, Pa., Trinity church, 279 mem- 
bers; Philadelphia suburbs, main line of 


P. R. R.; in historic Chester Co., near 
Valley Forge. Four August Sundays, No 
manse. John H, Scott, Berwyn, Pa. 


WISH TO SUPPLY PULPIT 

@New Haven, Conn., vicinity after first 
Sunday in July. Manse desired, Exchange 
may be arranged. Concord church, 335 
members, rural, three hours from Smoky 
Mountain resort area. Samuel M. Houck, 
Loray, N. C. 

@Fla., near Greenville, S. C., or Colorado; 
3 August Sundays. Albert H. Schroeder, 
Elmwood, Ill., First church, 244 members. 

@Northern Calif., San Francisco Bay 
area; July 8, 15, 22. Stuart S, Pratt, 3829 
Grand Ave., Des Moines, Ia., Central 
church, 1,150 members. 

@Fla., or along Atlantic Coast; 4-6 Sun- 
days, July-Aug. Fred H. Wastman, 9 §. 
Osage St., Caldwell, Kan., First church, 
275 members. 

@Orlando, St. Petersburg, or other Filia, 
vacation spot. 2 or more Sundays, Aug. 6, 
12. Roy W. Peyton, 5th & Maple, Indepen- 
dence, Kan., First church, 750 members. 

@No preferences. Four August Sundays. 
Edward T. Tuten, 3703 W. Ridge Rd., Erie, 
Pa., Westminster church, 536 members, 

@Eastern Va., 2-4 July or Aug. Sundays; 
manse, if possible. Walter D. Reed, 112 E. 
Vincent St., Ligonier, Pa., Ligonier church, 
685 members. 

@Vicinity of N. Y. City, three Sundays 
July 15-Aug. 23. Manse exchange avail- 
able, delightful ocean beaches. L. A. Tay- 
lor, Executive Secretary, Wilmington Pres- 
bytery, 209 N. 13th St., Wilmington, N. C. 

@N. Y. City, Philadelphia area, or moun- 
tain section of Va. Six Sundays, July 1- 
Sept. 1. Wife is professional organist; 
would substitute. 0. Andrew Howey, 
Montpelier, Ohio., First church, 200 mem- 
bers. 

@Southern Florida, on east coast. Four 
August Sundays. John P. La Forte, 38 
Hopkinson Ave., Brooklyn 33, N. Y., West- 
minster (U. P.) church, 208 members. 

@La., Tex., Ariz., Colo. Three or four 
July-Aug. Sundays. Irving O. Thompson, 
Larimore, N. D., three rural churches, 150 
members. 

@Vicinity of Philadelphia. Prefer rural 
or smalltown church west of city; will 
consider any other near. Use of manse de- 
sirable. Four August Sundays, Wm. §. 
Smythe, Jr., Naxera, Va., Severn & Groves 
Mill churches, 100 & 75 members. 

@In or near Washington, D. C., month of 
August or July. Use of manse desirable. 
J. M. MeKnight, Box 457, Crestview, Fla. 

e@N. Y., Penn., New England. Four July- 
Aug. Sundays. Marion G. Bradwell, Way- 
cross, Ga., First church, 525 members. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





The Northern Kingdom 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR MAY 13, 1951 


Lesson Text: I Kings 12:20, 26-30; 16:23-28, 30; Amos 6:1-6. 


In our previous lessons we have seen 
how the Chosen People were finally 
settled in the Promised Land, how the 
nation began to disintegrate when there 
arose a generation that knew not Je- 
hovah, how Samuel brought the nation 
pack to God and established the mon- 
archy Which reached its greatest 
strength under David. The pinnacle of 
earthly glory came during the reign of 
David’s son, Solomon; but actually, as 
the sacred history makes clear, Solomon 
by his prodigal expenditures, his bur- 
densome taxation, his system of forced 


labor, his tolerance of encroaching 
paganism undermined the nation’s 
strength. 

Il. A Step Downward: The Golden 


Calves, I Kings 12:20, 26-30 


When Solomon died, Rehoboam, his 
son, naturally expected to succeed him 
on the throne. Representatives of the 
northern tribes indicated, however, that 
they would accept him on one condition, 
that the oppressive yoke of Solomon’s 
government be lightened. Specificially 
they offered him the kingdom if he 
would pledge himself to abolish, or at 
any rate to relax, the compulsory serv- 
ice demanded by Solomon and to re- 
duce the heavy taxes by which his 
luxurious establishment had been main- 
tained. Rehoboam refused this reason- 
able demand because he was jealous for 
his own prerogatives, because he thought 
only of how he might exploit the people 
and make profit out of their necessity. 
Led by Jeroboam, whose earlier defense 
of their rights they had not forgotten 
and who now served as their spokes- 
man, the ten northern tribes revolted 
and ultimately elected Jeroboam as their 
king. This division of the kingdom 
lasted for 253 years until Israel, the 
northern nation was carried captive and 
Judah remained alone as the bearer of 
the promise. 

We presume that Jeroboam corrected 
the economic grievances which had been 
the main cause for the divided kingdom. 
The sacred historian is more concerned 
with his religious policy which is de- 
scribed in 12:25-33. MacLaren speaks 
of it very aptly and appositely as politi- 
cal religion. In imitation of the Egyptian 
custom, in recollection it may be of 
Aaron’s golden calf, Jeroboam intro- 
duced calf worship into Israel, not the 
worship of new gods, it should be noted, 
but the worship of Jehovah, the God 
of Israel, under the form of a calf. The 
purpose of this innovation was a fear 
that religious unity would heal the 
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schism of political duality, and that Je- 
hovah might lose his throne if the peo- 
ple continued to worship at Jerusalem. 

The worship of God in the form of a 
calf, however, leads easily to idolatry 
and to a debasement of the worship 
ot Jehovah. It was a step toward the 
religion of the fertility cults, which pre- 
vailed among the people of the near 
East; toward a conception of God who 
made no moral demands on his people, 
and who existed only to supply the 
people’s wants. The old Levitical priest- 
hood refused to serve at the new shrines 
and so a new priesthood was erected and 
a new cultus developed. But a new po- 
litical priesthood was not likely to bring 
God’s will to bear upon the policies of 
the nation. (Cf. Amos 7:10-13.) 

Later prophets were unanimous in 
tracing the ultimate downfall of Israel 
to the mistaken policy of Jeroboam, the 
subordination of true religion to politi- 
cal expedience, the altered conception 
of the character of God and the de- 
basement of moral values which were 
its inevitable consequences. ‘‘The great 
historian Toynbee is trying to teach us 
today what the Bible teaches us on 
every page, namely, that nations go to 
pieces politically because they have first 
gone to pieces morally, and that they 
go to pieces morally when they lose their 
religious faith.’’ Chosen to save Israel 
from political and economic corruption 
Jeroboam lives in history as the man 
who made Israel to sin, who first set 
it on the way which led to inevitable 
destruction. He was succeeded on the 
throne by his son Nadab, who reigned 
two years and was slain by Baasha. 
Baasha reigned two years and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Elah. Elah was slain 
after two years by Zimri, who reigned 
seven days and was succeeded by Omri, 
the captain of the host. 


II. A Second Step Downward: The 
Worship of Baal, I Kings 16:23-28, 30 


Omri, though barely mentioned in the 
Bible, was one of the strongest kings 
ever possessed by Israel. He established 
the first stable dynasty that the North- 
ern Kingdom had enjoyed; he made 
Samaria the capital, a choice as wise— 
because of its strategic location—as the 
selection of Jerusalem by David; he 
reigned with such vigor that for many 
years the Northern Kingdom was known 
in the Assyrian inscriptions as the 
Kingdom of Omri. 

The sacred historian, however, is con- 
cerned not with the outward trappings 
but with the inward vitality of the na- 


tion, its moral and spiritual strength. 
Writing after Israel’s final collapse and 
seeking to discover and assess the cause 
of its failure, he gathers up the fruits 
of Omri’s reign in one damning sen- 
tence: ‘‘And Omri did that which was 
evil in the sight of Jehovah, and dealt 
wickedly above all that were before him. 
For he walked in all the way of Jero- 
boam the son of Nebat, and in his sins 
wherewith he made Israel to sin, to 
provoke Jehovah, the God of Israel, to 
anger with their vanities.” A civiliza- 
tion cannot be judged by the material 
goods which it provides for its citizens; 
much more important in the long run 
are the ideals which it cherishes, the 
goals for which it strives, the God or 
gods whom it venerates. 

Omri himself continued to worship 
the golden calves, but his real concern 


for the worship of Jehovah may be 
judged by the fact that he married 
Ahab, his oldest son and the heir to 


his throne, to Jezebel, the daughter of 
the Sidonian King. No doubt this match 
appealed to Omri and his advisers as a 
wise political move. Royal marriages 
were arranged to cement political alli- 
ance with Sidon, a strong commercial 
power, and Israel’s immediate neighbor 
to the north, could be of great material 
assistance. But Sidon was a pagan land, 
and Jezebel, Ahab’s bride, was a wor- 
shipper of Baal, whose worship made 
no ethical demands on its followers and 
which at the same time appealed 
strongly to the sensual nature of the 
natural man. Ahab proved to be a 
strong warrior who waged successful war 
against Syria and was capable also as 
an administrator. But he was morally 
weak and seems to have been completely 
dominated by his strong and unscrupu- 
lous wife. Through her machinations 
Ahab introduced the worship of Baal 
into Israel. It became the worship of 
the court and it was not long until this 
religion bade fair to displace the pure 
and more austere religion of the one 
true God in the hearts of the people. 
The time came when Jezebel moved to 
stamp out the worship of Jehovah by 
force. She was foiled in this endeavor 
through the courage of a rugged prophet 
from the wilderness, named Elijah, who 
singlehanded won a dramatic contest 
against the prophets of Baal on Mount 
Carmel. After Elijah’s death Jehovah’s 
cause was championed by Elisha, on 
whom Elijah had thrown his mantle. 
Jehu, one of Israel’s leading generals, 
with Elisha’s encouragement and sup- 


port, slew Jehoram, Ahab’s son and suc- 
cessor, together with Jezebel, the wicked 
queen mother, and all surviving mem- 
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bers of the house of Ahab. 

Baal’s worship was finally extirpated, 
but its debasement of the true religion 
could not be so easily eradicated, as 
the prophecy of Hosea makes abun- 
dantly clear. 


III. The Final Results: A Prosperity 
That Could Not Endure, Amos 6:1-6 


Jehu established the second stable 
dynasty in Israel, a dynasty which main- 
tained its rule for more than a hundred 
years (884 to 772 B. C.) During the 
reign of his great grandson, Jeroboam 
II, Israel reached its highest peak of 
prosperity since the days of the divided 
kingdom. The boundaries of the king- 
dom were extended to the Euphrates; a 
rich carrying trade had developed which 
brought unparalleled wealth to the na- 
tion; the sacred shrines were crowded 
with worshippers. But there was one 
discordant voice. Amos, the first of a 
new line of prophets whose messages 
were later reduced to permanent literary 
form, pointed out that the prosperity of 
Israel was founded on an insecure basis, 
as it had been in the days of Solomon; 
it was the prosperity of the few at the 
expense of the suffering of the many; 
such prosperity could not endure; a new 
threat was arising in the East (As- 
syria); when the crisis came—the next 
world war—the natiou would collapse 
(as it did, only a generation later). 

Among those who will suffer in the 
debacle forseen by Amos are those who 
are ‘‘at ease in Zion’ and those who 
“are secure in the mountain of Sama- 
ria.”” Zion is a popular name for Jeru- 
salem, the capital of the Southern King- 
dom (Judah), and Samaria, a mountain 
fortress, was the capital of Israel, the 
Northern Kingdom. 

These little nations regarded them- 
selves as the chief of the nations, as 
so many nations big and little have done 
since that time. In truth they were 
more important politically than the na- 
tions which surrounded them, and they 
have proved consequential than 
the world of the time. The 
notable men of the chief of the nations 
to whom the house of Israel came were 
the leading the politi- 
cians, the financiers, the business men, 
the lawyers, the preachers and the like, 
the men who had standing and influence 
in the life of the nation. Woe to these 
men, said Amos, who are so sure of 
the future, so confident of their own 
future. Let them take warning from 
the cities round about: Calneh, a town 
in Syria; Hamath on the river Orontes; 
Gath, one of the great cities of Philistia. 
It is as though some alarmist today 
should call our attention to the fate of 
Berlin, Nanking, and Hiroshima — as 
though such a fate could perchance be- 
fall Washington or New York. 

But why does Amos hold these people 
responsible for the judgment that is to 
come? In part, it is because of their 
blindness to the future, their unwilling- 
ness to face the facts, their naive as- 
surance that everything is all right so 


more 
powers 


men of Israel, 
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long as they themselves are comfortable 
—‘‘ye that put away the evil day and 
cause the seat of violence to come near.” 
The leaders of Israel refused to think 
about the day of reckoning. They put 
it away out of their minds. The well- 
to-do people would not consider the fact 
that the prosperity of Israel was, in 
fact, only the prosperity of a few, any 
more than we stopped to think before 
the great depression that wealth was 
very unevenly distributed in America, 
that poor people could not buy the pro- 
ducts of the factories on which the con- 
tinued prosperity of America depended, 
any more than many people now think 
that America’s present prosperity may 
be imperilled because of the miserable 
living conditions of so many of the 
teeming millions in Asia. 


The leaders of Israel were not con- 
cerned about the results of greed, graft, 
widespread poverty and harsh conditions 
of living for the majority of the nation. 
They would not think about the in- 
evitable results of such conditions; they 
would not take intelligent steps to avert 
the evil day, and therefore they actually 
hastened the day of reckoning. The 
leaders of France might have averted 
the French Revolution, the leaders of 
Russia might have prevented the Com- 
munist Revolution, the leaders of Eu- 
rope might have nipped Hitlerism in 
the bud, the leaders of China might 
have preserved the nationalist regime, 
if they had acted intelligently and in 
time. It is as though Amos had cried 
to western civilization a generation ago: 
You people who are the influential peo- 
ple in your respective communities can 
avert industrial strife, social revolution, 
national collapse, international catas- 
trophe, if you will set your minds on 
removing the causes, if you will con- 
cern yourself with the problems of the 
people. As if he should say now, the 
progress of communism in Asia can be 
will take steps to 
conditions of the 


arrested if only you 
the 
masses of the people. 


improve living 

The leaders of Israel were not con- 
cerned with such questions. Their homes 
were so comfortable, their lives were so 
pleasant, that it seemed incredible that 
The poor 
lay down at night on bundles of straw, 
but the well-to-do had beds of ivory. 
Their fathers had been accustomed to 
sit while eating, but now couches were 
introduced on which the guests 

while the meal was being 
and this new custom had be- 
general the comfortable 
a luxury in 


conditions could ever change. 


being 
reclined 
served, 
come among 
class. Meat was 
Palestine, but these people 
served the most expensive cuts, lamb 
and veal. They amused themselves with 
idle songs, kept up with the popular 
melodies, and listened to the most-up- 
to-date orchestras. They drank wine in 
bowls (the nation’s drink bill was in- 
creasing rapidly, as in America today), 
and anointed themselves with the most 
expensive ointments (cosmetics). 


middle 
ancient 


Amos was a herdsman. He lived jg 
the wilderness of Judah and wag not 
accustomed to the luxuries of city life 
Was he condemning the leading citizens 
of Jerusalem and Samaria because they 
had comfortable homes, set a good table, 
had gay times and spent so much on 
their personal adornment? If we reaq 
the paragraph in this fashion we migg 
the prophet’s meaning. He is not cop. 
demning these people because of their 
comforts, their luxuries, or even because 
of their self-indulgence. 


The point of the whole paragraph 
comes out in the last part of vs. g~ 
“But they are not grieved for the afflic. 
tion of Joseph.” Joseph is another 
name for Israel, and the affliction of 
Joseph refers to the unfortunate lot of 
the masses of the people. ‘‘Therefore,” 
says Amos (vs. 7), not because they 
have the comforts of life, but because, 
enjoying the comforts of life, they are 
not grieved over the lot of those who 
lack the necessities of life, ‘‘they shall 
now go captive with the first that go 
captive.”’ 


Dorothy Frank Cowen, wife of the 
U. S. Ambassador to the Philippines, 
after congratulating a group of Manila 
clubwomen on the opening of a new 
charity playground, a few weeks ago, 
proceeded, to deliver a blistering attack 
on the irresponsibility of wealthy Fili- 
pinos says Time magazine. She said: 


‘(The playground) is only a tiny drop 
in the bucket of things that are needed 
by so many people. . throughout the 
Philippines. And it is need. . that is 
causing discontent within these islands 
and proving a fertile breeding ground 
for Communist agitators. For what does 
Communism promise a hungry, landless, 
debt-riden, discontented person? Why 
a full stomach, some hectares of land, 
cancellation of what he owes — and a 
better way of life. Is it any wonder 
that people who are without hope listen 
to the sound of these Pied Pipers. . .? 
Nations do not die by wealth, but by 
injustice. Progress stops when a single 
class appropriates the results of the 
common labor, strengthens its rights by 
unfair laws, throttles the masses by sup- 
pression, and consumes in luxury what 
it has taken in greed. ...” 


“It was a cold shock,”’ says Time,” to 
hear the wife of the U. S. Ambassador 
say publicly what many Filipinos were 
thinking about the critical condition of 
their country. Lamented the pro-gov- 
ernment Philippines Herald, ‘It should 
rather be a Filipino leader of discern- 
ment and high statesmanship who 
should be talking to his people with the 
same pith and accent.’ Snapped the 
Manila Chronicle: ‘Without mincing 
any words she told her listeners. 
what was wrong with them.”’ 

So Amos might have spoken, and not 
only to the Filipinos. 


(Lessons commentary based on “In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons: the 
International Bible Lessons for Chris- 
tian Teaching,” coprighted 1951 by 
the Division of Christian Education, 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A.) 
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BOOK NOTES 


BAPTISM IN THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT. By Oscar Cullmann. Henry 
Regnery Co., Chicago. 84 pp., $1.50. 


This is the first number in a series 
of monographs on the general theme of 
studies in Biblical theology, edited by 
Manson, Rowley, Filson and Wright. 
We gladly welcome this series and look 
forward to the publication of more 
yolumes, which we hope will maintain 
the high quality of this one. 

pr. Cullman is writing primarily in 
defense of the doctrine of infant vap- 
tism. Throughout the volume he is at- 
tacking the contrary position presented 
py his famous colleague, Karl Barth. We 
do not expect easy reading in this de- 
pate betw3en theological giants, and we 
do not find it. But scholars who will 
pay the price of digging deeply will find 
much rewarding material. 

SAMUSEL A. CARTLEDGE. 

Decatur, Ga. 








AMERICA AND THE STORY OF THE 
PROPHETS. By Mary Mauger Markley. 
Bookman Associates, New York. 292 
pp. $3.50. 

The author’s enthusiasm and admi- 
ration for the U. S. and for us are un- 
pounded. Searcely is any prophet men- 
tioned except Isaiah; and his chief claim 
to distinction lies in his detailed predic- 
tions of America’s material and scientific 
achievements in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries. Spiritual interpre- 
tations, even of the prophet’s most 
exalted visions and poetic flights, are 
dismissed as with a wave of the hand. 
Adam Clark is, perhaps, the only com- 
mentator mentioned; and he, only to be 
commiserated as having lived too early 
to know the meaning of Isaiah’s pre- 
dictions and their fulfillment in America 
today. 

A few examples: ‘“‘And a highway 
shall be there, and a way, and it shall 
be called The Way of Holiness” (Isa. 
35:8). This means the Santa Fe Trail 
and the Santa Fe Railway—Santa Fe 
means Holy Faith. ‘‘The land that is 
very far off’? (Isa. 33:17) would, of 
course, be America. The desert bloom- 
ing as the rose is realized through irri- 
gation in the American West. The light 
of Isaiah 60 is electric light! 

With all the emphasis upon her stu- 
pendous economic and scientific attain- 
ments, America’s altruistic and benevo- 
lent role is not ignored, but perhaps 
exaggerated and over valued. 

This book represents one of the 
wrong, yet widely prevalent ways of in- 
terpreting prophecy. It may be recom- 
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mended as a gold mine of popular ma- 
terial for some Fourth of July orators 
and keynote speakers for national 
political conventions. 
E. D. KERR. 
Decatur, Ga. 


COMMUNION MEDITATIONS. 
Edited by Gaston Foote. Abingdon 
Cokesbury Press, Nashville, Tenn., 176 
pp., $2.00. 

The Lord’s Supper defies full and 
complete explanation, but in this book 
twenty-five leading ministers have at- 
tempted to approach its meaning with 
deep spiritual analysis and devotional 
exposition. The book should help lay 
readers and ministers alike to absorb 
and impart the unique inspiration of 
this sacrament. 

WM. H. McCORKLE. 

St. Louis, Mo. 


YOUR BIBLE AND YOU. By Charles 
R. Erdman. The John C. Winston Com- 
pany, Philadelphia and Toronto. 180 
pp., $2.50. 

“An inspirational guide to richer and 
fuller life by means of an evangelical 
interpretation of the Book of Books.’ 
There are brief, but clear and helpful 
sections of general introduction on the 
nature, history, and use of the Scrip- 
tures. These furnish welcome encour- 
agement and light for the beginner and 
the perplexed. Aims in Bible reading 
are knowledge, growth in moral and 
spiritual life, and fitness for Christian 
service. The books of the Bible are 
taken up by groups or classes and one 
by one. Each book is luminously char- 
acterized, with important teachings 
stressed. A welcome addition to the 
Christian armory. 

E. D. KERR. 

Decatur, Ga. 
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Peace Can Be Won. 
Doubleday & Co., N. Y. 
God in Education, 
Chas. Seribner’s Sons, N. Y. 
Go Tell the People. 
Terris. 


Paul G. 
$1.00, paper. 


$2.00. 


Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $2.00 
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Hoffman. 
Henry P. Van Dusen. 


Theodore Parker 


Meditations. Grace Noll Crowell. 
ingdon-Cokesbury Press, Nashville. 

A Method of Prayer. 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. 


Ab- 
$1.50. 
Johannes Kelpius. 
$1.50. 
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NEW CATALOG or used religious books— 
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Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, 





WEBSTER-CHICAGO WIRE RECORDER, 

Good condition. Save 1/3 new cost. Com- 
plete with one hour and two half-hour 
spools wire—ready to record, Many uses 
for church and home. Price: $100. Box 
X-2, OUTLOOK, 
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A TRAINED and, preferably, experienced 

Director of Religious Education, by a 
down-tewn church in a large southern 
city. Please send replies to Box L-8, OUT- 
LOOK. 
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Practical, Effective Preaching 


“TI Believe, 
But...!” 


by Walter R. 
Courtenay 


oT 

| f you want 
sermons 
on many of 
the articles of the Apostles’ Creed, 
plus some sermons on faith and 
prayer, presented in fresh phrases, 
yet true to the meaning of the 
Word of God, this book will prove 
helpful . . . The writer brings the 
reader to a deeper appreciation of 
the Christian faith and the salva- 
tion it proclaims in the language 
of today.” 





—The Church Herald. 


$2.50 


Mail orders filled promptly. 
Postage prepaid, 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

Robert S. Chamberlain, formerly pas- 
tor of the District Heights (USA) 
church, Washington, D. C., is now pas- 
tor of the Armistead Gardens (US) 
church, 1114 Steiger Way, Baltimore 5, 
Md. 

John L. Edwards, formerly of 
Charleston, Miss., is a chaplain in the 
U. S. Army. 

Wm. A. James from 
Tenn., to Clovis, N. M. 

Oscar Landry, Livingston, Texas, be- 
came manager of presbytery’s camp at 
Livingston April 1. 

Harold W. Minor, Jr., completing his 
work at Columbia Seminary, has become 
pastor of the Smyrna and Lithonia 
churches, Route 1, Conyers, Ga. 

Paul C. Dickenson from Birmingham, 
Ala., to 2407 General Taylor St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Geo. H. Taylor, Jr., formerly of Clea- 
ton, Ky., has become pastor of the 
Palmer Memorial church, Route 3, Box 
260, Alexandria, La. 

Frank B. Walker, Jr., formerly of San 
Antonio, Texas, has begun his work as 
pastor of the Uvalde, Texas, church. 








Shelbyville, 


HONORARY DEGREE 

R. C. Grier, president of Erskine Col- 
lege, has been awarded the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Letters by Furman 
University. Dr. Grier has been presi- 
dent of Erskine for the past 30 years. 


DEATH 

Samuel Craig Byrd, 82, Winnsboro, 
S. C., died in a Columbia, S. C., hospital 
April 17. Dr. Byrd was once president 
of Chicora College, also vice-president 
of Queens 1930-41. 

Franklin Munn Bain, 60, died of coro- 
nary thrombosis April 3 at Rosehill, N 
Cc. Mr. Bain suffered the heart attack 
immediately after dismissing the con- 
gregation at the morning service on 
April 1. He had served in that pas- 
torate since 1943, it from 
the Galatia church, Fayetteville, N. C., 
where he was pastor for more than 16 
years. 

Edgar W. 
Bonham, 


going to 


Williams, 73, retired, of 
Texas, died there April 14. Dr. 
Williams was ordained in the Bonham 





SOUTHWESTERN-AT-MEMPHIS 
Announces a 
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First term: June 11-July 21 
Second term: July 23-Sept. 1 


June high school graduates may 
begin their college careers immedi- 
ately under this program. 


For details address the Registrar 
Southwestern-at-Memphis 
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church, served there from 1907 to 1920 
and upon his retirement in 1943 re- 
turned there to make his home. A min- 
isterial son is Irvine H. Williams, Monti- 
cello, Ark. 


W. L. Hillhouse, 89, Calhoun, q 
died April 1. Mr. Hillhouse, a one 
missinary to the Belgian Congo (191 
24) going out, at first, at his own 
pense because of his age, was one 

— mayor of Calhoun. 

W. F. H. Enos, 69, Richmond, Va., Wilbur La Roe, Sr., 87, father of 
chairman of the board of the Lynch- former moderator of the Presbyteri 
burg Orphanage and active leader in USA, Assembly died April 12 in 
many phases of the church’s work, died thesda, Md. He was an elder in 
at his home April 19. 


Chevy Chase church. 


oe 





FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


RED SPRINGS, N. C. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
SENIOR COLLEGE 
AND CONSERVATORY 


Dr. Marshall Scott Woodson, President. 
Dr. Price H. Gwynn, Dean of College. 
Mrs. P. P. McCain, Dean of Students, 








1776 Hampden-Sydney College 195] 


A liberal arts college for men 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 
HAMPDEN-SYDNEY, VIRGINIA 








“EDUCATION HAS ALWAYS YIELDED 
HER BEST FRUIT WHEN ASSOCIATED 
WITH RELIGION. TRAINED MIND RULES 
AMERICA.’’ —Woodrow Wilson. 
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Davidson, North Carolina 
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OUR CHURCH’S 
ONLY SCHOOL 
FOR NEGROES 
As fares Stillman, so 


fares our work with the 
Negro people. 


@Have you as a Southern 
Presbyterian and a loyal 
Christian ever done any- 
thing directly and person- 
ally for Stillman? 


@Why not write Stillman 
in your will? 


@Why not send your per- 
sonal contribution, today? 
Address, Samuel Burney Hay, President, Box 483, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 








@ Distinctive Christian Education 
e@Military Training in R.O.T.C. 


Presbyterian College 
Clinton, S. C. Box C Marshall W. Brown, President 
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